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Happy October! 


Ocr OBER is a busy, happy month. Here at 
WeEE Wispom’s home, from our south win- 
dows we can see the men harvesting apples. 


The red and golden-yellow apples shining in 
the sun make a bright picture, a picture full 
of promise of the fun of eating popcorn and 
apples during the long winter evenings be- 
fore the fireplace. The men who do the har- 
vesting are busy, but they are happy in their 
work, for the harvest is good this year. 

There is always much work to be done in 
October to get ready for the winter months 
ahead, but it is happy work. Leaves must be 
raked from the yards, but think of all the 
fun of the bonfires after the day’s work is 
finished. Gardens and fields must be cleared 
and plowed for next year’s crops, but those 
who do this are happy in their work, for they 
are looking forward to the good gardens and 
crops they will have next year. Always in 
God’s plan for us there is a rich reward for 
work done happily. 

With all its work, there is no more joy- 
ous month in all the year than October. 
What fun it is to run through dry leaves and 
hear them crackle underfoot! to go on long 
hikes through the woods and come home 


with loads of nuts! to go on hayrides with 


schoolmates on clear moonlight nights! 


What could be more fun! F 

Then, right at the very end of the month,§ 
October gives us Halloween. This is a happy 
time that grownups enjoy just as much as 
boys and girls do—if everyone plays fair. Of | 
course, no one—man or boy, woman or girl 
—likes to have his property destroyed. And 
I am quite sure nobody really enjoys being 
destructive. He may think he does while he 
is doing it, but the next morning when hej 


remembers what he has done, he is notwm 


happy. 
At our home, we especially enjoy Hal 
loween, for it brings to us all the childrenj 
in our neighborhood for a bit of sharing off 
happiness. 
Your editors were especially happy im 
their work of preparing this Halloween 
number of Wispom for you 
they knew you would find much happiness 
in reading it. 
We love you very much. 
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Sennen SHAW ran up the path from the 
log house, brown braids swinging, full skirt 
flying out behind her. Grover, the tan-and- 
white shepherd dog, raced ahead, leading 
the way to the pasture where the big flat 
rock jutted out from the high hill. 


Serilda swung up onto the rock. Standing 
slim and straight, she shaded her dark eyes 
from the afternoon sun. Pa and Jeff should 
be coming back from the sawmill with their 
loads of timbers for the new covered bridge. 
But there was no sight or sound of the 
creaking wagons; there was only the cawing 
of crows overhead and the faint, far-off 
hammering at the bridge. 

Serilda sat down. Maybe Pa had had trou- 
ble with the new team. She had been to the 
mill with Jeff and Pa. Just thinking of the 
shrill scream of the big saw, ripping through 
the logs, made a shiver down her back. 
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She could almost smell the sharp, pungent 
fragrance of fresh sawdust and hear the slap- 
slap of the wide leather band as it slithered 
from the puffing engine to the saw. Full of 
strange noises, the mill was a worrisome 
place for horses. 

But there was an ache in Serilda’s heart 
when she thought of the new team, for Pa 
had traded two yoke of oxen and their 
horse, Coaly, for the big bay Percherons, 
brought in from the East. 

Pa had taken Coaly away without a good- 
by or a last bite of apple. He said it was 
better to do it that way; but there was a 
lonely, resentful feeling in Serilda every 
time she thought of shiny, black Coaly. And 
it did not help when Pa explained that he 
would use the horses to haul lumber for 
the bridge. With the extra money he would 
build a new house. And they could buy an- 
other horse later. The ache was still there. 

Grover suddenly looked toward the road, 
growling. Serilda looked, too. Then she 
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jumped to her feet, eyes shining. It was 
Colonel Thompson on the black stallion! 

She watched, spellbound, as the stallion 
went by. Black legs flashing, head held 
high, long tail rippling out behind—he was 
all motion and grace. He was so sleek and 
handsome he fairly took your breath. Oh! 
for a horse like that! 

Pa said the stallion was a registered 
Thoroughbred and Colonel Thompson had 
the papers to prove it, locked up in a tin 
box in the bank. 

Serilda watched until the horse went out 
of sight. Then she gave a deep sigh and sat 
down again. She ran her fingers through 
the thick hair on Grover’s neck, and a de- 
termined look came on her round face. 
“Mark what I say, Grover. Someday I'll 
have me a horse of: my very own—a fine 
high-stepping one like Colonel Thompson’s 
Thoroughbred, And no one is going to take 
him away from me. I'll keep him forever 
and ever.” 

Grover wrinkled his forehead and looked 
so puzzled at Serilda that she burst out 
laughing. 

Up here on the high rock, Serilda always 
felt as if she were high above the world with 
a giant colored map spread before her. 
Today the map was as bright as a piecework 
quilt, for it was October, 1866, in north 
Missouri, and the rolling hills and valleys 
were brilliant with the red and yellow of 
autumn leaves. 

Far across the valley to the north was the 
blue of distant hills. Pa could remember 
when Indians had a village there. Some- 
times, bands of them still came through and 
camped down by the river. Serilda’s eyes 
followed Grand River, as it flowed in from 
the northeast, making a bend at the foot 
of the hill as it turned to the west. The bend 
of the river was the part of the map that she 
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loved best. Here she could see where the 
new covered bridge was being built and, a 
short way upstream, Amos Carter's ferry. 
She could see the ferry now, moving slowly 
across the river, carrying a team and wagon. 
And there was the campsite near the ferry. 
Movers in their covered wagons, with 
horses and cattle straggling behind, stopped 
there to rest. 


Serilda tried to think how it would seem 
to be a mover, without a home and with 
everything you owned in a wagon or walk- 
ing along behind it. But she shook her head 
and gave up the idea, for Grandpa Shaw 
had settled this land forty years ago and 
built the log house and lived here the rest 
of his life. And Pa was born here. Eleven 
years ago she was born here. A year later 
Jeff was born; and this spring, little Bill. 
She just could not imagine living in a covered 
wagon. 


She could not see Amos Carter’s house, 
even though he lived within yelling distance 
of the ferry; nor could she see the Dentons’ 
home further north; but she could trace the 
stretch of road that led to Red Oaks School, 
two miles away. 


Plainest of all the marks on the map were 
the white limestone abutments for the new 
bridge, one on each side of the river. Serilda 
felt as if she knew every rock and board 
that was going into the bridge, for Jeff 
talked about nothing else. He knew where 
every piece of timber that he and Pa had 
hauled from the mill was to be used. Big, 
friendly Steven Ambrose, contractor, had 
shown Jeff the plans, and he had almost 
memorized them. 

Jeff knew, too, exactly what he was going 
to do when he grew up. He was going to 
build bridges, long ones that reached across 
wide rivers. Serilda puzzled a little, won- 
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dering what she would be doing then. What- 
ever it was, there would be horses in it— 
fine, swift, high-stepping horses. Of that 
Serilda was perfectly sure. 

She looked down into the yard. Grandma 
Shaw was sitting on the back step; little 
Bill was crawling around her feet. Ma was 
taking in the washing from the line. Ma 
never stopped working, and Serilda felt a 
twinge of guilt, coming up to the high rock 
just for pure pleasure. 

Suddenly, Grover pricked his ears and 
stood up. Serilda listened, too, and heard 
the faint squeak of heavy wagon wheels. 
Grover cleared the rock and raced down the 
path, and Serilda, with a shout, went tear- 
ing down behind him. Quickly, she drew 
water from the well and went out in front 
to wait by the roadside with the dripping 
bucket. 

Jeff came first, standing up on the load 
like a grown man, driving the big bays, Tib 
and Tony. Blond hair curling out from un- 
der his cap, blue eyes in a tanned face—he 
was a fine sight. He stopped the team and 
jumped down from the wagon, a grin 


spreading across his dusty, sweat-stained 
face. He emptied the gourd of water and 
gave a gusty sigh. “It sure tastes good. 
Pa'll be along in a minute.” 

Jeff looked at the horses and then at the 
long white-oak timbers chained on the run. 
ning gears of the wagon. “Not another team 
in the county could haul three of these oak 
cords up and down hill for three miles. 
Takes some pulling, I tell you. Pa says he 
reckons the load weighs close to a ton and 
a half.” 

Serilda looked at the big horses with 
grudging admiration. She reached out and 
rubbed Tony’s velvet nose. “How many is 
Pa hauling?” 

“Two, and that’s a big load for two yoke 
of oxen. And there are nine more of these 
big fellers sawed and waiting.” 

There was the squeak of wheels as the 
oxen came over the hill. Serilda felt a surge 
of pure happiness as she watched the tall, 
dark-haired man coming toward them, his 
blue shirt open at the neck and his brown 
linsey-woolsey pants tucked into high leather 
boots. He walked proudlike, and Serilda 


Up here on the high rock, Serilda always felt as if she were high above the world with a giant 


map spread out before her. 
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knew there was a twinkle in his brown eyes. 

She hurried to offer the cool water. Pa 
smiled gratefully. “I was just plumb dried 
out,” he said after the second drink. ‘““Want 
to go along and see us unload these big 
timbers ?” 

Serilda ran to put the bucket in the yard 
and was back in a flash. 

Pa took Jeff’s place and sat down on the 
front of the load. Serilda climbed up be- 
hind him. Pa shoved down the brake handle. 
The hind wheels groaned and screeched. 
The wagon tongue tilted up, but Tib and 
Tony held back the pressure of the load. 
Down, down the hill they went, brakes 
screeching, wagon rumbling. The long load 
swerved around the curve, and the bays 
moved faster as they neared the bottom. 

Serilda sat tight, tingles of excitement 
racing over her. She took a quick look back- 


ward. Jeff was not far behind, walking by 
the lead oxen, watching and directing them. 
““He’s doing just as good as Pa,” she thought 
proudly. 

At the unloading place she scrambled off 
and stood by Jeff, watching as Pa loosened 
the doubletree from the wagon and drove 
around to the back. There, he looped a 
chain around a timber, fastened it to the 
doubletree, and gave the signal. The big 
bays bowed their necks, leaned forward, and 
walked the big timber right off the wagon 
and to a spot near the abutment. 

Amos Carter came over to watch, and the 
bridge men stopped working, too. Serilda 
could feel Pa’s pride as he guided the fine 
Percherons. She almost, but not quite, for- 
gave Pa for selling Coaly to help buy them. 
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Suddenly, Jeff nudged Serilda, his eyes 
shining. He pointed to the south abutment. 
“They've started the falsework. See the two 
poles standing up in the water on each side? 
Mr. Ambrose said they shove the poles clean 
down into the bottom of the river and nail 
braces crosswise and lengthwise and put 
boards across like a floor. That’s where the 
men stand to work, and it holds up the real 
bridge until they get it fixed solid.” He 
grinned importantly. 

Serilda laughed. “You know, I believe you 
could build a bridge right now if you had 
0.” Her voice trailed off as she saw a cov- 
ered wagon coming down the slope from the 
east. “Movers,” she said in an excited voice, 
“and they’re turning into the campsite.” 

A man and a woman were on the front 
seat; the woman’s face looked thin and pale 
under her limp sunbonnet. She held a baby 
in her arms, and two small boys peered over 
her shoulders. The man was heavy and red- 


faced, with a black slouch hat shading his 
eyes. Tied on behind the wagon was a 
cow, and coming from the rear was a girl 
on a spotted horse. She was herding several 
loose horses; one of them was hobbling 
along with a badly swollen front leg. 

“I guess he’s a horse trader, don’t you?” 
Jeff said. But Serilda did not answer. She 
was watching the girl, who was about her 
own age. Riding astride, her wrinkled blue 
dress tucked around her legs, a boy’s cap 
on her brown hair, and sleeves pushed up, 
she wheeled and turned the horse so ex- 
pertly that Serilda felt a sudden admiration. 
When the girl rode close, Serilda smiled at 
her. The girl, in quick surprise, smiled back. 

“It’s as if we knew each other,” Serilda 
thought with a warm, happy feeling. All 
the way home she kept thinking about the 
girl, remembering the smile. 

Though the day had been warm, the night 
was chilly. After the supper dishes were 
washed and the candles lighted, the family 
gathered in front of the big, wide fireplace. 


The girl smiled back at Serilda. 
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Serilda sat on the braided rug and leaned 
back against her father’s knee and looked 
around the circle. There was Grandma with 
her knitting; Ma with her mending; Jeff, 
sprawled in front of the fire; little Bill, 
sound asleep in his cradle; and Pa, so big 
and strong, behind her. It was good to be 
here and not down by the river in a covered 
wagon. The girl had smiled, but there had 
been a lonely look, too. 

“Amos said the new teacher was here. 
Name’s Alexander Moss,” Pa spoke up. 
“He’s from the East, and boarding with the 
Sullivans the first two weeks. School begins 
Monday for a five months’ term.” Pa reached 
down and stroked Serilda’s brown braids. 
“Reckon you'll have to go alone for a while, 
Serilda. As long as good weather holds, Jeff 
and I will be hauling every day.” 

“Mr. Ambrose said he would be through 
with the falsework and would start using the 
big timbers next week,” Jeff said. “That'll 
be a sight to see when they push those cords 
across the river. I sure don’t want to miss 
that. Pa, I don’t have to haul or go to school 
either when they do that, do I?” 

“It'll take more than a day, Son. If you’re 
to build bridges, you got to learn to figger. 
Ambrose told you that.” 

Jeff sighed, and Serilda giggled. “You 
don’t have to know much to ride a horse,” 
Serilda said. 

“Just the horse,” Grandma said dryly. 

Serilda laughed with the others, remember- 
ing the time Dentons’ horse had pitched her 
over its head. 

Later, after Pa had read from the Bible 
and the fire was banked with ashes for the 
night, Serilda stretched out on her feather 
bed and thought of the days ahead. 

Ma had said she might wear her Sunday 
dress the first day of school and, with it, the 
gold locket and chain Aunt Matilda had 
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Make-Believe Pony 
By Harriet Law 


I mount my stick pony 
And gallop away— 

Over the meadow 
Rich with its hay. 


We stop at the brook 
For my pony to drink; 
And now we are off again 
Quick as a wink. 


We climb up the hill 
To the cool woods lot, 
Then stop for a rest 
In a shady spot. 


There’s not a real pony 
For miles around, 

But my make-believe pony 
Can cover the ground! 


sent her from Boston. She wondered if the 
girl down by the ferry had ever gone to a 
first day of school, wearing a pretty blue 
dress and a gold locket on a fine chain. She 
wondered, too, if the red-faced man had 
done anything for the poor, lame horse, 


(To be continued) 
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Halloween for 


Adventures 


\ | | 
:" | tn NIGHT was clear and crisp, with only 
= the ghost of a breeze to stir the dust in the 
road and rustle the dead leaves along the 
hedgerows. A brilliant full moon cast weird, 
wavery shadows in the fence corners. As the 
group of boys walked along the country 
road, they stayed close together, and they 
looked behind them more than once. 
“Billy,” asked Jim Allen in a low voice, 
“did you bring the spade?” 


“Sure,” replied Billy Turner, who had 
just joined them. “And let me tell you it 
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wasn’t easy getting it without my folks 
catching on that something was up!” 

“How about me?” returned Jim. “I had 
to figure a way to get out of going to the 
party with my twin sister. It would have 
been a real problem, but she said she had 
to go early and help decorate.” 

“She couldn’t have heard us planning this 
over at your house yesterday, could she?” 
asked Don Nolan anxiously. 

“Not a chance,” Jim reassured him. “She’d 
have told on us or pitched into me, wouldn’t 
she?” 

“I guess so,” Don agreed. “Won't she 
and the other girls be mad when they find 
out all of us boys have skipped the costume 
party they’ve planned for the whole sixth 
grade!” 

“It’s a swell trick on them,” exclaimed 
Dick Evans. “And won't they envy us when 
they find out we've been out to a haunted 
house to look for treasure!” 
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“You bet they will,” said Jim, who had 
been first to think of the idea. ‘“Halloween’s 
the time for tricks and adventures. You can 
have a party any time.” 

The boys walked on in silence for a 
while, their feet making faint scuffly noises 
in the soft dust of the road. 

“Do you think that old house on the 
Nichols’ farm is really haunted?” asked 
Dick. 

“I don’t know,” Don answered, “but lots 
of folks have heard queer noises out there.” 

“And seen lights, too,’ added Billy. 
“That’s more than just imagination.” 

“Well, if there are any ghosts, they'll 
probably be afraid of us in these costumes,” 
declared Jim. 

The boys laughed. 

“Maybe it’s a good thing we did have to 
wear them to make everyone think we were 
going to the party,” Dick exclaimed. “We 
can scare the spooks!” 
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“That’s right,” agreed Jim. “I’m glad we 
brought plenty of wraps, though. It’s getting 
colder by the minute.” 

Don nodded. “Clear as it is, we're liable 
to have our first killing frost by morning.” 

“We'll be home in bed long before that,” 
Jim replied, “maybe with a pocketful of 
gold! Look! There’s the house!” 

No one had lived in the big old house for 
years. It stood, gray and dilapidated and 
forbidding, in the center of a pasture. 
Though none of the boys would have ad- 
mitted it, to think of entering the house, 
even with their flashlights, gave them a 
shivery sensation. In the pale moonlight, the 
windows were like eyes, following their 
every movement. 

The dry grass rustled under their feet as 
they walked up to the front door. Jim reached 
for the white knob, but before he could 
touch it, the door creaked dismally open! 
The boys stood, frozen with dismay. 

“Spooks!” breathed Don. “Let’s get out 
of here!” 

“Just the wind,” Jim answered loudly. 
“Come on.” He flashed his light around the 
dusty hall. ‘See? No one there.”’ He led the 
way, and the other boys slowly followed him 
inside. Just as they were all in, the door 
swung shut behind them with a bang! 

“It won't open!” cried Billy, trying the 
knob. 

“It must be stuck,” Jim replied shakily. 
“Let me try.” 

As he turned, there was an eerie moan. 
The door at the end of the hall opened, and 
a white figure appeared. Arms stretched out 
before it, it moved slowly toward them. The 
boys shrank back against the door. Just as 
they were about ready to jump through the 
windows to escape, the figure suddenly 
threw back its hood to reveal the laughing 
face of Jim’s sister, Judy! Instantly, the hall 
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was full of girls in costume, laughing and 
calling, “Trick or treat!” 

For a moment, the boys were all too 
shaken to speak. “Wh—what—how'd you 
catch on?” Jim spluttered finally. 

“I heard you talking,” Judy answered. 
“I wasn’t eavesdropping. You raised your 
voices, and you were right under my win- 
dow.” 

“We thought since you were going to trick 
us, we'd just trick you instead,” put in Sally 
Carroll. 

“Well, you sure managed it,” admitted 
Don, with a good-natured grin. 

“We're going to have our party right 
here,” continued Sally. “Mr. Nichols said 
it was all right, if we're careful, and my 
mother and dad came out with us to help 
fix things up. Come and see.” 


In what had been the living room of the 
house, Mr. Carroll was just switching on two 
electric lanterns. A bright fire crackled warm- 
ly in the huge old fireplace. The floor had 
been swept clean, and the room was deco- 
rated with cornstalks and jack-o’-lanterns. 
A table was loaded with sandwiches, dough- 
nuts, and cider; and beside the table was a 
tub. They were going to bob for apples. 

As the boys stared, Judy drew her brother 
to one side. “You aren’t mad, are you, Jim?” 
she asked. wouldn't have spoiled your 
fun, only Mr. Nichols says this house has 
been ransacked from top to bottom lots of 
times, and there’s no treasure here. He says 
the reason people see lights and hear noises 
is because he stores feed and salt for the cat- 
tle in some of the rooms, and sometimes he 
comes in after dark. Please, say you’re not 
mad.” 

“No, of course I’m not,” Jim said at last, 
smiling sheepishly. ““We deserved it. It’s just 
that I was all set for a real adventure. You 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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Witches are riding 
Around on their brooms. 
Black cats are hiding 
In all of the rooms. 


Big bats are squeaking, 
Now here and now there. 

White ghosts are peeking 
Around the big chair. 


Pumpkins are glowing 
By the doorway’s wide screen; 

So, of course, I am knowing I 
That it’s Halloween. i 
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Rom was such an admirable woman that 
a whole book of the Bible is named for her. 
She was born in Moab, an ancient country 
east of the Dead Sea, where the land was 
rich, rain abundant, and harvests plentiful. 
When Ruth was very young, there was a 
famine in some of the lands around Moab, 
including Judah. Many people moved from 
Judah to Moab so they could raise enough 
food to feed their families. 

Among the refugees were Naomi and her 
husband, Elimelech, who came from Beth- 
lehem. They had two sons, Mahlon and 


Ruth clung to Naomi. 


as aithful 


Chilion. These boys soon became the play- 
mates of Ruth and another Moabite girl 
named Orpah. From these boys Ruth learned 
about the one true God. Before this, she had 
been taught to bow down before a brass 
image of a fire-god that was worshiped by 
the people of Moab. 

When they were all grown, Ruth and 
Orpah married the two young men from 
Bethlehem. Death came to Mahlon and 
Chilion and to Naomi’s husband, Elimelech. 
Ruth and Orpah were very kind to their 
mother-in-law, but Naomi, saddened by the 
loss of her husband and two sons, was very 
lonely. She longed to return to her home- 
land, where she had relatives and many old 
friends. Now that the famine was over in 
Judah, it seemed safe for her to go back to 
Bethlehem. 

When Naomi started on the trip to 
Bethlehem, Ruth and Orpah, who loved 
their mother-in-law, went with her. But after 
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they were on their way, Naomi remembered 
her own grief at leaving loved ones to go 
to a strange land when her family moved 
to Moab. So she urged Ruth and Orpah to 
turn back. “Go, return each of you to her 
mother’s house,” she said. “May the Lord 
deal kindly with you, as you have dealt with 
me.” Then Naomi kissed Ruth and Orpah 
tenderly. 

Weeping, the girls said to her, “No, we 
will go with you to your people.” 

But Naomi, now convinced that they 
would be happier among their own people, 
once more said, ‘Turn back, my daughters. 
Why will you go with me?” 

Finally, Orpah kissed Naomi good-by, but 
Ruth was more loyal. She was the kind of 
person who did more than was expected of 
her. She knew the journey would be hard 
for the elderly Naomi. Her sense of love 
and duty told her it was right to go with her 
mother-in-law. And so Ruth clung to Naomi. 

“See,” Naomi said to Ruth, “your sister- 
in-law has gone back to her people and to 
her god; return after her.” 

This brought up something that must 
have troubled Ruth for a long time. If she 
went with Naomi, she would be leaving 
her own land and her people whom she 
loved. Yet, if she stayed in Moab among 
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Boaz asked, “Whose maiden is that?” 


idol worshipers, would she be able to serve 
the one true God? To go on took great 
moral courage. We show this type of 
courage when we dare to do what is right 
even when those around us may be doing 
what is wrong. 

Ruth decided to be faithful to God’s laws 
and to Naomi. Believing she should act on 
what seemed right to her, she turned to 
Naomi and said, ‘‘Entreat me not to leave 
you; for where you go, I will go; and where 
you lodge, I will lodge; your people shall 
be my people, and your God my God.” 

When Naomi saw that Ruth in her deeply 
unselfish love was determined to go, she 
said no more. The two of them walked the 
long, dusty miles until they reached Beth- 
lehem, where Naomi had once lived so hap- 
pily. 

Old friends, neighbors, and relatives 
greeted Naomi with great joy. Naomi in- 
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Dear Father-God, 


All through this day, 
Take care of me, 
At work or play. 


troduced Ruth, telling her old friends and 
relatives how Ruth had chosen to come with 
her and to worship the one true God. 

The two women had arrived in Bethle- 
hem just at the beginning of the barley har- 
vest. One day Ruth said, “Let me go to the 
field and glean among the ears of grain.” 

It was a custom in those days for the reap- 
ers who cut the grain with sickles to leave 
some stalks of grain in the field for poor 
people to gather. And it was not at all un- 
common for women to glean in the fields. 
So Naomi gave Ruth her consent. © 

As she gleaned, Ruth came to the field be- 
longing to Boaz, a very rich man and a kins- 
man of Naomi’s husband. While Ruth was 
busy gathering stalks, Boaz came to talk to 
the man in charge of the reapers. Seeing 
Ruth, Boaz asked, “Whose maiden is that?” 

“Tt is the Moabite maiden who came back 
with Naomi,” the man told Boaz. ‘She has 
continued from early morning until now.” 

Boaz had heard about Ruth’s kindness to 
Naomi. And the way she was working to 
provide food for her mother-in-law pleased 
him. Walking over to Ruth, he said to her 
kindly, “Do not go to glean in another field. 
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And when you are thirsty, go to the vessels 
and drink.” 

Thankful for his interest in her, Ruth 
bowed to the ground before Boaz. Then she 
asked, “Why have I found favor in your 
eyes that you should take notice of me, when 
I am a foreigner?” 

“All that you have done for your mother- 
in-law has been told me, how you left your 
native land to come with her. A full reward 
be given you by the Lord, the God of Israel, 
under whose wings you have come to take 
refuge.” 

“You are most gracious to me,” murmured 
Ruth. 

At mealtime Boaz gave Ruth more bread 
and parched grain than she could eat. And 
when she rose to glean again, Boaz told the 
reapers, “Let her glean among the sheaves, 
and do not reproach her. And also pull out 
some from the bundles for her, and leave it 
for her to glean, and do not rebuke her.” 

That evening when she beat out what she 
had gleaned, Ruth had almost a_ bushel 
of barley. Happily, she returned home to 
Naomi. 

When Ruth showed her mother-in-law the 
barley and told of the kindness of the man 
in whose field she had worked, Naomi ex- 
claimed, “Blessed be the man who took 
notice of you.” 

“The man’s name with whom I worked 
today is Boaz,” Ruth told her. 

Naomi looked surprised. ‘“That man,” she 
said, “is a relative of ours, one of our near- 
est kin. It is well, my daughter, that you go 
with his maidens.” 

So Ruth continued to glean in the field 
of Boaz until the end of the barley and 
wheat harvest. Always, she was a humble, 
obedient, and careful worker. 

At the end of the harvest, bundles of 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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PETER PUMPKIN 
Tries Too Hard- 


By Vivienne Chewning 


ry 
* ETER PUMPKIN really had a choice spot 
in which to grow. The dirt around his roots 


was rich and sweet; the sun could reach him 
from every side; and when it rained, he al- 
ways got his share of raindrops. But he was 
most unhappy. All day he grumbled and 
growled. 

“Just look at those pumpkins in the next 
field,” he complained. “They must have bet- 
ter soil to grow in. They must get more rain 
and sun. Why else are they so much bigger 
than we are?” 

The little pumpkin next to Peter looked 
over into the other field and shrugged. “I 
don’t know why they’re bigger,” he said, 
“but I don’t care. I like being just as I am.” 

“Well, I care!” Peter said crossly. 

A bluebird that lived in the little tree on 
the other side of the fence heard Peter 
grumbling and flew to his side. “Peter,” 
he said, “how foolish of you to grumble and 
fret. All the pumpkins in this field come 
from seeds that make little pumpkins. The 
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farmer wants you to be small. He wants 
little pumpkins.” 

“But just look at those other pumpkins,” 
Peter grumbled. “Look how big they are!” 

“But the farmer planted seeds that will 
make big pumpkins in that field, and he 
planted seeds that will make little pumpkins 
in this field,” the bluebird said. 

“It isn’t fair,” Peter said. “Why should 
those pumpkins have a chance to grow big- 
ger than we. They'll make jack-o’-lanterns 
for Halloween, and that’s what I want to 
be—a jack-o’-lantern. It isn’t fair!” 

The little bluebird shook his head sadly. 
“You can’t grow into a big pumpkin if God 
intended you to be little,” he said. “You 
should try to be the very best little pumpkin 
you can.” 

Peter rocked from side to side angrily. 
“I don’t care what you say,” he cried. “I’m 
going to grow big!” 

The bluebird sighed and flew away, and 
Peter rocked again. ‘Just watch,” he cried. 
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“I'm going to grow big—real big.” 

That very day Peter started trying to grow 
big. He strained and stretched and strained. 
When the days were sunny, he tried to get 
more than his share of the sun’s rays; and 
when it rained, he tried to grab just as many 
of the raindrops as he could. In fact, he 
was always reaching and grabbing. 

Weeks passed. One day the little pump- 
kin next to Peter said, “Peter, you’d better 
stop trying so hard. You're beginning to 
look odd.” 

Peter frowned. “I am?” he asked. “What 
do you mean by odd?” 

“You're getting out of shape,” the little 
pumpkin explained. “The top of your head 
is going up in a point, your cheeks are 
bulging, and your color isn’t good.” 

For a moment Peter felt uneasy. Then he 
shouted angrily, “I don’t care! I like it!” 

All the little pumpkins around Peter 
sighed and turned their heads so they could 


Peter looked into the 
puddle and saw himself, 
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not see how strange Peter was beginning to 
look. 

And then one day Peter saw himself. The 
rain had left a puddle at Peter’s roots; when 
the sun came out, Peter looked into the 
puddle and saw himself. At first, he did not 
realize that it was he. What he saw looked 
something like a pumpkin, but one side 
went in and one side went out, and it was 
pale yellow. Oh, it looked terrible! 

And then Peter realized it was he. Shame- 
faced, he looked around at the other pump- 
kins; but their heads were all turned the 
other way. 

Two large pumpkin tears rolled down 
Peter's side. “What am I going to do?” he 
sobbed. 

The bluebird heard Peter’s sobs and flew 
to his side. ‘“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“I’m all out of shape,” Peter sobbed. “And 
I’m an awful color.” 

“But I thought you didn’t care.” 

Peter sobbed again. “I didn’t think I did. 
But I’m so ashamed.” 


The bluebird ruffled his sky-blue feathers. 
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“Peter, do you really want to grow like the 
other pumpkins?” he asked. 

“Yes, oh, yes,” Peter sobbed. “I don’t 
want to get big any more, and I don’t care 
if I don’t get to be a jack-o’-lantern. I just 
want to be round and smooth.” 

“Well, listen, Peter,’ the bluebird said. 
“Stop trying to be something you aren’t. Just 
lie here and give thanks that you are a good 
little pumpkin. Be happy to share the rain- 
drops and sunshine. Do this and you'll be 
surprised at what happens.” 

So Peter stopped grabbing, and he did 
not cry any more. He loved to feel the warm 
sunshine on his skin; and when it rained, he 
giggled and laughed for joy when the cool 
drops tickled his sides. He did not know 
whether his shape was changing, but he did 
know that he was happy. And he forgot all 
about the big pumpkins in the other field. 

And so days, weeks, and months passed. 
Then one day Peter heard a laughing voice 
say, “Oh, look! Over in that field are little 
pumpkins. May I have one of those? My 
little boy would like a little pumpkin.” 

And Peter was lifted up, cut from his 
vine, put in a car, and driven away. 

My, how excited he was. Why had the 
lovely lady chosen him? Could she—could 
she be taking him home to make him into a 
jack-o’-lantern ? 

The lovely lady did take him home and 
scoop out his pulp and cut two holes for 
eyes, one for a nose, and one for a mouth. 
Then she put a candle inside Peter and lit it. 

She put Peter on the hall table in front of 
a mirror and called Bobby. 


Bobby clapped his hands for joy, and 
Peter glowed. He wished he had hands to 
clap, too. He could see in the mirror—his 
sides were round and smooth, and his color 
was a lovely yellow. He was a beautiful 
jack-o’-lantern. 
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Dear God, | wish 
That |! could share 
My joys with 
Children everywhere. 


The Hobgoblin’s Cats 
By Opal Calhoun 


ie is a game that the guests at a Hal- 
loween party are sure to enjoy. 

One youngster is chosen to be the hob- 
goblin; the rest are cats. The cats are seated 
on chairs or on the floor in a big circle. The 
hobgoblin is blindfolded and stands in the 
middle. 

Each cat is given a number—1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
etc. The hobgoblin says any two numbers 
like this: ‘Cats 3 and 10 change places.” 
The cats thus called out try to exchange 
seats without being caught by the hobgoblin. 

The cats may take their time and dodge 
to avoid being tagged, but must stay inside 
the circle. When each one succeeds in 
gaining his new seat, he must give a loud 
me-ow. If the hobgoblin hears two meows 
without having caught either cat, then he 
must call out two other numbers. 

If the hobgoblin fails to catch a cat in 
five tries, he may call out, “All cats change 
places.’” While they are doing this, the hob- 
goblin is sure to tag a new hobgoblin. 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


by Georgia Sucher Smith 


Mazer looked all through the house. She 
was all alone. Soon she heard RING-TING- 
A-LING. It was the telephone. “I'll answer 
it like Mary does,” Mazey said. And with a 
bound, she lifted the receiver. At first she 
heard no sound. Then she heard, “Hello. 
Hello.” ‘Twas Mary's voice! Dear me. She 
looked into the telephone—now, where 
could Mary be? “Hello. Hello,” called Mary. 

“Hello. Are you a ghost?” Mazey whim- 
pered, thinking, “It’s the voice I love the 
most.” 

“Oh, it’s Mazey,”” Mary cried. “I'll be 
there right away.” 

“She called my name,” stunned Mazey 
thought, “but what else did she say?” 

Mazey was still looking for Mary every- 
where when Mary hurried through the door, 
exclaiming, “I'll declare, you can do most 
everything but talk—I wish you could.” 
Mazey smiled a happy smile, as if she under- 
stood. 

“T called for Mother,” Mary said, ‘but 
since she isn’t here, I’m glad you answered, 
Mazey. You really are a dear.” She picked 
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the dangling phone right up and put it back 
in place. “You gave me an idea, a good one, 
funny face. We're going to a pasty. To- 
night is Halloween, and this is one night 
little folks can be both heard and seen. I’m 
going to dress you like a ghost; you'll wear 
a long white sheet. We'll likely fool and 
frighten almost everyone we meet. No one 
expects you, Mazey. You'll puzzle every- 
one. I’m going to be a witch.” She grinned. 
“We'll have a lot of fun.” 

Mazey and Mary left the house as soon 
as it was dark. Other children joined them 
as they passed the city park. With white 
gloves on her monkey-hands and white 
socks on her feet, Mazey glanced at Mary 
through the holes cut in her sheet. Was it 
really Mary in that strange, black pointed 
hat and with that big, long pointed nose? 
How could she look like that ? 

Now, others, dressed in strange costumes, 
had joined them as they ran. ‘‘Let’s ring this 
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doorbell,” Mary said, and then the fun be- 
gan. Someone shouted, “Trick or treat,” and 
Mazey saw a dish filled with candy, ap- 
ples, nuts, and all that one could wish. She 
grabbed some peanuts. Grour-rr-rr—she 
heard a lion roar. It was right beside her! 
She hurried through the door. She didn’t 
know the lion was a small friend in dis- 
guise; and like a ghost, she disappeared right 
there before their eyes. 

“A ghost! A real ghost!” someone cried. 
“It went up in the air.” They rushed out- 
side and looked around, but Mazey wasn’t 
there. Someone said, “Remove your masks; 
we'll see who isn’t here.” But everyone they 
knew was there. Someone said, ‘“That’s 
queer; it must have been a ghost, all right.” 

Only Mary knew the ghost was Mazey 
Monkey and what Mazey would likely do— 
climb a tree or some high place, perhaps 
on top the house. Mary looked, and there 
sat Mazey just as quiet as a mouse. “There's 
the ghost,” Mary shouted, “but how will we 
get it down?” 

“Ghosts get down all by themselves,” 
said Ray Jones with a frown. 

But Mazey sat there worrying, too. “A 
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roof’s not like a tree; it’s slanty and it's 
slippery. What shall I do? Dear me!” 

“Think things through before you start,” 
Grandpa Grump had said; and this sharp, 
shingled, splintery roof was no place for a 
bed. 

Mazey looked at the children. “They can’t 
climb as well as I, so they, of course, can’t 
help me down,” thought Mazey with a sigh. 

“It’s Mazey Monkey,’ Mary said. “I 
dressed her up that way. If we don’t get a 
ladder, on that roof she'll have to stay.” 

Someone brought a ladder. Mary climbed 
it to the top. “Come, Mazey, come,” called 
Mary; and Mazey didn’t stop until quite safe 
in Mary’s arms. Then, both of them de- 
scended. They smiled good night to all their 
friends, and there the party ended. 

“You had them fooled,” said Mary as 
they walked home hand in hand. “You 
played a ghost more perfectly than I had 
even planned.” 

But Mazey pulled the sheet off just as 
soon as Mary let her. She thought, ‘“Though 
sheets may have their place, I like my fur 
coat better.” 
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I see and feel God’s good all around 
me. ® | make use of every good thing 
that comes to me today, and I know 
that more good will come tomorrow. 


Jesus Christ forgives me, and I forgive 
others. ® | forget about the mistakes 
others make, and I try not to make mis- 
takes myself. 


I am a child of God. ® Every day I do 
the best I can to live as He wants me 
to live. 


I am infolded in God's great love. "= My 
mind is at peace. God supplies me with 
every good thing to keep my body well 
and strong. 


Let there be peace on earth, and let 
it begin with me. ® | do my part to 
bring peace to all by being friendly 
and forgiving with those around me. 


Thank You, God, for helping me to 
make right decisions. ® Your mind 
thinks in me, and I know what is the 
right way for me. 


God works through me. ® | know that 
I can do anything I have to do be- 
cause God's love within me guides 
and directs me. 


I look forward with interest to ead 
new day this month. ® | know that God 
will be with me in everything that hap. 
pens in my life. 


God loves me. ® He has a place for me 
and for each of His children. We are 
all part of His great family. 


My body is God's temple. ® I keep my 
body temple clean and beautiful by 
remembering to take proper exercise, 
food, and rest. 


Father, help me to be kind. ® Teach 
me how to show others the love and 
friendship I feel. 


I am happy and free because God 
loves me and I love Him. ® When I go 
to Him in prayer, He shows me how to 
live happily and how to give happi- 
ness. 


God, give me courage to stand for the 
right. ® I will not argue or quarrel; | 
will say and do what I believe is right, 
and let others choose their own ways. 


“All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is @ 
me.” 

With God's help I do the right thing at 

the right time and in the right way. 


Today I will show my friends that | 
love them by being friendly. = I am 
willing to take the first step to let others 
know that I want to be their friend. 


Jesus Christ heals me of every pain or 


| om God's cluld God's presence is always with me. ® No 
d matter where I go or what I do, I am 
base not afraid, because He protects me. 


I am never upset when I remember 


or me that God is taking care of me. ® If I do Thank You, Father, for everything. 
> are not understand something that hap- Thank You for creating this wonderful 
pens, I pray, and God helps me to un- world, and for filling it with love. 


derstand it. 


D my I look for good in everything. ® What- I listen when God talks to me. ® | pray, 

il by ever comes up, | will do my part, for and I listen quietly so that I can hear 

rcise, I know that God is blessing me with an what He has to say to me. I am willing 
opportunity to learn and to grow. to let Him guide me. 

wad I am never discouraged, because I God is blessing me now with love and 

aa have faith in God. ® He helps me with everything good. ® | am thankful to 
my lessons and my work, and He helps Him, and I bless everything and every- 
me to be happy with my friends. one in my life. 
1a I take time to listen to God. ® Not only Today I will look for ways to be help- 

: through parents, teachers, and friends, ful and kind. ® Each new day brings 

yw to 

appl but also through my thoughts, God opportunities to share my blessings 
tells me whatever I need to know. with others. 

r Thank You, Father, for Your life in me. 

rel; | Thank You for placing me here on 

right, neoeriag ; py earth, for filling my life with love and 
fearlessly. 

Vays. joy and happiness. 

% in Thank You, God, for your plan of work Father, in this morning hour, I come to 
and rest. ® When night comes, I| relax You in prayer. ® | know that the mind 

1g at and rest; then I am refreshed and ready and the life in me is Your mind and life, 

e for the next day. and I am well and happy. 


Today I bless others by seeing them 
as well, strong, and happy. ® ! try to 
live so that others can see God's love 
in what I say and do. 


day. ® Show me how to be happy and 
helpful so that I may get the most out 


Thank You, Father, for this fresh, new 
of today. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 
Our parents, our brothers and sisters, 
our friends, and everyone in the whole, wide 
world have a real need for our love, our un- 
derstanding, and our appreciation. 

When we let God help us think of others 
with love, our words will be good, loving 
words that help to fill their need for love. 

When we let God help us think of others 
with understanding, our words will be kind, 
helpful words that help to fill their need for 
understanding. 

When we let God help us see wi think 
of the good in others, our words will be 


good, encouraging words that help fill their 
need for appreciation. 

These good words of love and under- 
standing and appreciation bless us, too, with 
the good, happy feeling that comes as we 
speak the words. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to become a member, we invite you to do 
so. Write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: One day at school a classmate 
of mine dropped her book, and I saw it. At 
first, I just looked at it and said to myself, 
“TL just let it lie there.”” Then I remembered 
the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” I picked 
up the book. God helped me to remember the 
Golden Rule. —SON JA 


=» When we take time to turn to God with 
our thoughts, Sonja, He will always help us 
remember to say and to do the right and 
good thing. 

As I was thinking about the Golden Rule 
and our Booster pledge, it came to me that 
we could make three golden rules from our 
pledge: Think of others as you would have 
others think of you. Speak to or of others as 
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you would have others speak to or of you. 
Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you. 


Dear Barbara Benson: | am so very glad to 
write to you this time because I am enjoying 
being a Booster. I say The Prayer of Faith; 
I know the rules and the pledge; and I do 
my best to follow the Golden Rule, too. 
I thank God for my country and all the 
good blessings that are mine. 
—LOUIS 


= As you follow the club rules and the 
Golden Rule in all that you do, Louis, you 
are certainly proving that you are a true 


child of God. 
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It is indeed a privilege to live in a country 
where we are free to think, say, and do 
things in the way that we think is best. And 
it is important that we remember to thank 
God for our many blessings. When we re- 
member to thank God, we feel closer to 
Him. When we feel close to God, it is easier 
for us to let Him help us to think, say, and 
do only that which is good. 


Dear Barbara: Today I had an arithmetic 
test. On one problem I had some trouble, so 
I said The Prayer of Faith. The whole test 
was easier. Thanks to God and The Prayer 
of Faith, I got along just fine. | —MICKEY 


s Many, many boys and girls have found 
that The Prayer of Faith is truly a help in 
all that they do. God expects you to do your 
part by studying your lessons each day. 
When you turned your thoughts to Him dur- 
ing the test, He was able to help you to think 
clearly and to remember what you had 
learned. 


Dear Barbara: My dog disappeared one day. 
He was gone for about four days. He had 
no dog license or even a collar. For two 
nights, I prayed. The next night my dog 
came back. Prayer really helps. —RAy DEAN 


« Thank you, Ray Dean, for sharing your 
happy experience with us. It is wonderful 
to know that God is always ready to help us. 
Our part is to pray and to trust Him. He an- 
swers our prayers in the way that is best for 
everybody. 


Dear Barbara: | try very hard to keep the 
Booster pledge. This morning I helped my 
mother clean off the front porch. There is 
a construction job going on in front of our 
house, so it was very dirty. 
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I am happy because I got all A’s on my 
report card. I had a perfect record of 100% 
in spelling, but Friday I got 95%. I was 
very sad, but now I remember the saying: 
“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 
I said a prayer to get all A’s again. I remem- 
bered a line of The Prayer of Faith: “God 
is my help in every need.’ Now, I am almost 
posisive I will get all A’s again. _—MoRRIS 


= Keep trying, Morris. Remember that God 
is always with you, helping you to learn 
quickly and easily. When you talk with God, 
He will help you to relax and to remember 
all that you have learned. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Jenny Rasmussen (8), 1 Aberdeen Place, Radburn, 
N.J.; Joan Sutherland (8), 39 Glen Agar Dr., 
Toronto 18, Ont., Canada; Deena Fitze (9), Rte. 
1, Box 48A, Shingle Springs, Calif.; Robyn Jane 
Loster (9), Konini Rd., Litirangi R.D., Auck- 
land, New Zealand; Paul Davis (10), Box 182, 
Morton, Miss.; Judy Niemi (10), Main St., West 
Townsend, Mass.; Nan Bass (10), Rte. 1, Poca- 
hontas, Tenn.; Ruth Phillips (10), Box 86, East 
River, Conn.; Jimmy Busard (11), Rte. 2, Fort 
Madison, Iowa; Jillan Wegner (11), Kendrick, 
Idaho; Jerry Berry (11), Rte. 1, Hamer, S.C.; 
Kumar Narayakkara (11), 31 Colpetty Lane, 
Colpetty, Colombo 3, Ceylon; Lyn Rowe (11), 
31 Fremount Dr., Beechdale Estate, Notting- 
ham, England; Brigitte Schneider (11), Karls- 
ruherstrasse 13, Hockenheim, Krs. Mannheim, 
Germany; Charles Ross (12), Star Rte. 1, Box 68, 
Grenada, Miss.; Margaret Ruth Sevic (12), Rte. 
3, Box 125, Charleston, Mo.; Carol Gouveia (12), 
244 Westchester Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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THIS IS 


DONNA 


Designed by Carole Sue Higginbotham 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 
Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


R ED-FACED and panting, Bob burst into the 
Roost. He was the last Spartan to get to the 
clubhouse on that rainy afternoon in late 
October because he had spent more time 
taking care of his pets than he had counted 
on. So he came on the run. It was just two 
days until Halloween, and the Roost had to 
be decorated for the Halloween party. This 
year Halloween came on a school day. That 
made it harder for the Spartans. They had 
to do the decorating in their spare time; but 
when they started a thing, they usually 
found a way to finish it. 

The other Spartans greeted Bob warmly. 
He started to explain why he was late, but 
they cut him short. They always seemed to 
understand his interest in animals and had 
told him many times that they were glad 
he knew so much about them. They often 
went to him when they had knotty problems 
with their own pets, and he was usually able 
to help them. 

“What part of this job do I do?” Bob 
asked as he began unbuttoning his raincoat. 

Red, Andy, and Chink were arranging 
corn shocks in the corners of the room. David 
was carving the pumpkin heads that were 
to sit at the bottom of the shocks. Three 
heads already sat on the table in front of 
him, their broad smiles showing wide yellow 
teeth. Coralee and Kegs were drawing black 
cats and witches on broomsticks and big 
silver moons that would be hung on the 
walls. The decorations were going to change 
the familiar old Roost into a ghostly Hal- 
loween land. 


Coralee answered Bob with an eager re- 
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quest of her own. “Before you start work, 
look around outside, will you? We keep 
hearing the funniest sounds—a_tick-tack, 
tick-tack that never stops.” 

“We are wondering if Zip Holiday and 
his bunch haven’t come around early and 
hid a gadget somewhere,” said David. “We 
looked, but we didn’t find anything.” 

“I wonder if that noise will bother our 
guests,” said Chink. “It certainly gets a 
fellow when he hears it hour after hour. 
Listen!” 

Bob did not have to listen to hear the 
constant, small tinkling that was like pebbles 
striking against glass. 

He buttoned up his raincoat and went 
outside. He circled the Roost and decided 
that whatever was making the noise was 
under the shallow flight of steps that led 
to the door. There was a little groove under 
them at one side that might have been made 
by a small animal. Still, if Zip and his friends 
had planted the noisemaker, they might have 
made the groove. 

He went inside and said to David, “The 
noise is loudest under the steps. We ought 
to pull off a board so we can flash a light 
under there; but it’s your father’s property, 
and I wouldn’t want to if he'd care.” 
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“He won't care if we put the board back,” 
said David. 

When Bob and David returned from the 
tool shed with the hammer, nails, and a 
flashlight, David’s small dog, Bige, frisked 
at their heels. 

When the boys began loosening nails, the 
tinkling sound stopped. 

“That’s funny!” said David. “If it’s a 
gadget hooked onto this board, we've dis- 
connected it.” 

“If some kind of animal is trapped under 
here, I'd say we've frightened it, the way 
it’s acting,” said Bob. “But we'll soon see.” 

He pulled a board away. While the boys 
examined it, Bige wriggled under the steps, 
excited, as he always was when he shared a 
hunt with David. 

It did not take long for the boys to find 
that the board had nothing to do with the 
noise. It took even less time for them to de- 
cide that trouble really had struck them. 
From the dark cavern under the steps, a 
confusion of barking, scrambling, and rat- 
tling broke loose. Bige shot from under the 


ole Rays from David’s flashlight 
found the small animal. 
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steps, yelping, bringing with him a terrible 
stench. The stench was so strong that it 
seemed to burn their lungs. 

“A skunk!” Bob moaned. “Run, or he'll 
spray us, too!” 

Bob and David ran to the shelter of a 
big oak. From there, they could watch the 
steps but be out of danger. Bige, still yelp- 
ing, disappeared in a streak for the pasture 
pond. 

Chink appeared in the doorway and asked, 
“Where is that awful stink coming from?” 

“Skunk,” said Bob briefly. “Under the 
steps. He sprayed Bige.” 

“We'll have to get rid of him or call off 
the party,” said David. 

“Tl say we will!” Chink agreed. “The 
smell in here is getting worse every minute!” 

In spite of the rain, the Spartans poured 
out of the Roost; but the skunk did not come 
from under the steps. The tinkling sound 
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started again. It came faster and louder. 
To Bob, it seemed as if the skunk must be 
frantic with fright. 

“I wonder why he doesn’t come out,” 
David said, perplexed. 

“He knows he’s rid of Bige,” said Bob. 
“He probably thinks we're out of the way, 
too. Let’s take a look.” 

Warily, the two boys approached the 
opening under the steps. 

Rays from David's flashlight found the 
small black-and-white animal crouched on 
the gravel in a far, dark corner. They found 
something more, something that sent glints 
of light back at them. 

“Well, what do you know!” Bob ex- 
claimed. “‘He’s got his head stuck in an old 
glass jar! And he’s panicked.” 

“That's it!” David agreed. “He’s been 
dragging the glass over the gravel, trying 
to get his head out. That made the noise 
we've been hearing.” 

“Don’t go under after him, or you'll get 
what Bige got,’ Chink called from the 
shelter of the oak where the other Spartans 
crowded to keep out of the rain. “That 
would be worse than calling off the party!” 

“Right,” said David, “but how do we 
get him out?” 

“We might bring the hose and chase him 
out with a stream of water,” Coralee said. 

Bob shook his head. “That would get 
him more excited than he is, and he'd just 
blunder around. I think if we could get 
that jar off his head, he'd come out on his 
own.” 

“Check,” Kegs agreed, “but how do we 
do it?” 

“If he sprays again,” said Andy, “we'll 
never get the smell out of the Roost; and 
if he hits one of us—oh, boy!” 

“We're sunk!” Red said with an un- 
happy scowl. “I guess we ought to telephone 
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our guests. Some of them may get a chance 
to go to some other party.” 

Disappointment drew Coralee’s face into 
a sorrowful pucker. “There ought to be some 
way to get him out,” she said. “I give up.” 

One by one, Bob heard his friends admit 
that getting the skunk from under the porch 
seemed hopeless. He, too, felt hopeless. Yet, 
always, somehow the Spartans had managed 
to solve their problems. 

“Well,” Coralee said, “let’s go home and 
start telephoning.” 

“Wait,” Bob said slowly. “I have an 
idea. Maybe it'll work and maybe not.” 

“Anything’s worth trying,” said Andy. 
But no spark of hope lightened his voice. 

“It'll take a while for me and David to get 
ready,” said Bob. 

“O.K.” said Red. “We might as well get 
back inside. The smell’s as bad outside as it 
is in there.” 

In a flurry, the Spartans made a dash 
through the rain to the door. Bob and David 
started for the tool shed. Twenty minutes 
later, they were back, carrying something 
that looked more like a big butterfly net than 
anything else. They had fastened a barrel 
hoop to a worn-out broom handle. Then 
they had fixed the mouth of a closely woven 
gunny sack to the hoop. 

“If we can get this sack over him,” said 
David, “‘it’ll keep his tail down so he can’t 
spray. Are you ready?” 

David managed the flashlight well, keep- 
ing its rays on the skunk. Bob eased the 
hoop and the sack under the steps and 
pushed them quietly toward the corner where 
the little animal huddled. With a quick 
twist, he flipped the sack over the skunk. 

“So far, so good,” David exclaimed. 

Carefully, Bob dragged the sack toward 
them, out into the open and under the shelter 
of the oak. 
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David said, “I'll hold the mouth of the 
sack against the ground with my foot. I can 
hold the jar through the gunny sack and 
steady it while you hit it with the hammer. 
That'll get him free of the jar.” 

David leaned over Bob’s shoulder and felt 
for the neck of the jar. 

“Hurry,” Bob urged him. “This fellow 
is wriggling something awful, and we don’t 
want to hurt him.” 

The hammer fell with a muffled clank 
against the neck of the jar. 

Bob felt the glass break. 

“Run, David!” he cried as he flipped the 
hoop over and darted for the shelter of the 
Roost. 

From its windows, the Spartans saw the 
skunk wriggle free from the gunny sack. 
They saw him crouch and turn his head, 
studying his surroundings. Then he darted 
away to some hiding place of his own. 

A flood of questions—half of relief, half, 
still anxious—broke from the Spartans. 

Bob answered, ‘““We can keep the win- 
dows open and pull off another board on the 
other side of the steps so the wind can blow 
through. Getting fresh air under there may 


not take all the smell away, but it'll help a 
lot. Maybe we could make a few skunks for 
decorations and call them Halloween cats. 
If we act as though we'd planned it, it might 
add to the fun.” 

“Anyway, our party’ll be different,” 
drawled Chink, “but what I can’t see is how 
that skunk could get his head into the jar 
and couldn’t get it out.” 

“Maybe like this,” said Bob. “When he 
got his head in, the jar was probably wedged 
in a corner; and the corner kept the jar from 
slipping away from him while he went after 
what he smelled inside. When he got ready 
to pull out, he backed and pulled. There 
was nothing to hold the jar, so it followed 
him. If we could have used a bigger sack on 
our hoop, we might have been able to hold 
the jar and let him pull himself out without 
breaking the jar.” 

“And if we'd used a bigger sack, he'd 
have had room to hoist his tail and spray 
us,” said David. 

Andy said gratefully, “It’s good Bob 
knew his animals and wouldn’t give up, or 
we'd have no party. And what’s more fun 
at Halloween than a party?” 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


Bushy and the Acorns 
By Frederick D. Brewer 


B UsHY, the squirrel, is out after acorns. He sees some nice ones on the branch in the upper 
corner, but how can he reach them? 
Can you help him? Do not retrace your lines or cross any ink line. 
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WHAT WORD? I wear a white sheet, and 


BY LAURA ARLON I'm scary to most; 
You'll recognize me as 
I am thinking of a word A Halloween ...........000+: 


That has meanings three: 


It names a kind of leaf you find 
On a certain tree. THREE-WAY THREE-LETTER 


WORDS 


It’s the pointer on a compass. 


And, if you still don’t know, BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 
You'll guess the word when I say 
You use it when you sew. In each problem the three words defined are 
made up of the same three letters, combined 
HALLOWEEN in three different ways to form three differ- 


ent words. Can you work each problem? 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 
1. - - - Rodent. 

High in the treetops - - - Sticky substance made from coal. 

I hoot and how]; - - - Skill, dexterity, 
I make a big noise; I’m 

A Halloween ................. 2. - - - Cave of an animal. 

- - - Man’s nickname. 

As witches go riding 

When Halloween looms, 
You'll notice they ride on 3, - - - A beverage. 

Those long-handled ..........sse« - - - Consumed, 
I grow in the fields, and  —— 

I'm colored so bright; 4, - - - To strike lightly with the hand. 
a , made into - - - A faucet or spigot. 

A Halloween light. - - - Quick to learn, 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am_ God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed; too. ing, quick; 

God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way be, fear, 

Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
night and day. that is in me. Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


God, bless this food 
That makes me strong 
And fit to serve You 
All day long. 


_ 


Halloween Is for Adventures 
(Continued from page 12) 


gitls have been swell sports, and we won't 
spoil your party all over again by sulking be- 
cause you outsmarted us. Come on, fellows! 
Who wants first try at the apples?” 

The boys followed Jim’s lead, and soon 
they were all joining merrily in the fun. It 
was a wonderful party. They were just 
munching the last of the refreshments when 
there was a tap at the door, and Mr. Nichols 
walked in. 

“Enjoying yourselves?” He smiled as he 
spoke, but his eyes looked worried. 

“Oh, yes, we are,” said Judy, “and we do 
thank you for letting us use the house.” 

“Won't you have a doughnut and some 
cider,” offered Sally. 

“No, thank you. I can’t stay. I’m just on 
my way to town and thought I'd stop by.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope,” said Mr. Car- 
roll. 

“I’m afraid so, John. I do some truck 
farming, you know. They’ve just broadcast 
a heavy frost warning, and I have a whole 
field of tomatoes still on the vines. Unless I 
can get some workers to pick them right 
away, they'll be ruined. There isn’t much 
hope so late at night, and especially on Hal- 
loween, but I must try.” 

As he turned to leave, Jim’s eyes met 


Judy’s in a lightning glance that was as good 
as a conversation. Jim spoke the thought 
that was in both their minds: “Mr. Nichols, 
couldn't we help? We boys were saying Hal- 
loween was the time for tricks and ad- 
ventures, and it would be some adventure to 
trick Jack Frost.” 

“We'll help, too,” chorused the girls. 
“We'd like to help with that kind of trick!” 

Mr. Nichols smiled. “Why, it’s mighty 
fine of you youngsters to offer, but I’m 
afraid your parents wouldn’t like your stay- 
ing out so late. It would take half the night.” 

“I think for a good cause like this, it might 
be arranged,” put in Mr. Carroll. ‘‘Mrs. Car- 
roll and I could call their folks and explain. 
They were all in on the plot, of course, so 
they know where we are.” 

“Well, I can use the help,” said Mr. 
Nichols seriously. “But, I warn you, it’s 
mighty hard work.” 

Judy spoke for everyone. “We don’t mind. 
We're glad to have the chance to help you. 
Besides, it'll be great fun to stay out late on 
Halloween night!” 

“Bless you all!” exclaimed Mr. Nichols. 
“Let’s be on our way then. I have my big 
stock truck outside. We'll ride in that.” 

“We'll take care of things here and be 
along soon,” said Mrs. Carroll. 

Quickly, the boys and girls put on their 
warm wraps, rushed out, and climbed into 
the truck. In practically no time they were 
hard at work, walking up and down the long 
rows picking the tomatoes. 

It was a strange scene with the Halloween 
costumes, the flashlights bobbing in the dark 
field, and the full moon pouring down its 
chilly silver light over all. The work was 
hard and tiring, but no one minded, for it 
did seem like a real adventure. Mr. Nichols 
built a bonfire in one corner of the field for 
warming cold hands and feet, and his wife 
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brought out a steaming kettle of hot choco- 
late. 

By the time all the tomatoes were picked 
and safely under cover, the moon had 
crossed the sky and was starting to sink. 
Laughing and talking, the sixth-graders 
climbed aboard the truck to be taken back 
to town. 

“This sure is the latest I ever stayed out,” 
exclaimed Don, “and to think I’m doing it 
with my folks’ permission!” 

“That’s what makes it so much fun,” re- 
turned Sally. 

When they were in the truck, Mr. Nichols 
stepped up to the tail gate and handed Judy 
an envelope. “Here is a check. It is for all 
of you,” he said. 


Lucie 
(Sev 
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“But, Mr. Nichols,” Judy protested, “we 
don’t want to be paid! We wanted to help 
you.” 

“I know that, and I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate your help. I couldn’t have 
found enough help so late at night. You take 
it, and have another party to take the place 
of the one I interrupted.” 

Judy hesitated for a moment. “All right,” 
she said at last, “but this time you must 
promise to come and stay for refreshments.” 

“That's a bargain,” he chuckled. ‘Every- 
body ready?” 

Slowly, the truck swayed out of the field 
and onto the road. 

“Look in the envelope, Judy!” said half 
a dozen voices at once. 
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Come, little friend, 


e€ on your way! 
Ducks are flying 


South today. 


“Here’s my flashlight,” offered Jim. 
“What's in it?” 

“A check for twenty-five dollars!” 

“Wow! We can really have a party with 
that,” declared Don. 

Eagerly, they talked of plans for the party, 
and then someone began a song. 

“Look,” said Judy softly to her- brother, 
as they stood holding onto the side of the 
truck, “the grass by the road is getting all 
white with frost. See how it shines under 
the headlights of the truck?” 

“Yes, it’s going to be a heavy frost, all 
right,” agreed Jim. “It would have ruined 
those tomatoes for sure.” They rode in 
silence for a moment. Then Jim said, “I’m 
glad things turned out this way. I was sort 
of disgusted at first because you girls spoiled 
our adventure, but this was much better 
than what we'd planned. We helped some- 
one tonight, and had fun, too!” 


A Woman Who Was 
Faithful 


(Continued from page 16) 


barley and wheat were taken to a threshing 
floor where the kernels of grain were sepa- 
rated from the chaff and straw. According 
to the custom in Judah, a feast was held at 
this time. Rich and poor united to give 
thanks to God for food for another year. 

On the day Boaz held his feast, Naomi 
advised Ruth to wash and put on her best 
clothes and go to the threshing floor. Boaz 
had admired Ruth for her kindness to Naomi 
and her careful workmanship, and now he 
realized that he loved her. 

Not long after the feast, Ruth and Boaz 
were married. When their son Obed was 
born, Naomi became his devoted nurse. 
Obed’s son was Jesse, who was to be the 
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grandfather of David, the shepherd boy who 
became king. 

The Bible does not tell us what hap- 
pened to Orpah. Those who, like Orpah, 
begin to do what is right and then through 
selfishness or timidity leave the act undone 
never become great. The world needs and 
honors those who are loving and _ loyal. 
When we are unselfish and obedient to 
God’s laws, when we think and do what is 
good and right, then we are like Ruth; and 
like Ruth, we find happiness. 

What is right? God will always show us 
if we ask. He will give us the understanding 
and the courage to be faithful. 


Black Cat 
By Opal Calhoun 


= is a Halloween game that was played 
years ago. Have all the guests, with the ex- 
ception of one, who is called the black cat 
and stands in the middle, form a big circle. 
The black cat is given a rod or stick (A 
yardstick may be used.) and then blind- 
folded. 

The boys and girls in the circle join hands 
and circle around the black cat until he taps 
on the floor with his stick for them to stop. 
The circlers must then stand perfectly still. 
They must not talk or even whisper. The 
black cat then points his stick toward some- 
one in the circle. That person must take hold 
of the end of the stick and say aloud, “Me- 
ow, me-ow, me-ow,” as nearly like a cat as 
possible. 

From the sound of the voice, the black 
cat tries to guess who it is. If he guesses cor- 
rectly, the two change places. However, if 
his guess is wrong, the circle goes around 
again until it is stopped and someone else 
is pointed at and meows. Someone is sure 
to laugh or giggle, permitting the black cat 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


A REALLY YUMMY dish for a cold autumn 
evening is a pot of baked beans. They take a 
little time to prepare, but they are well 
worth the effort. 


Boston Baked Beans (serves 8) 


3 cups navy beans 
2 slices onion 
cup molasses 


2 tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 
I, tsp. dry mustard 

Soak navy beans overnight in a kettle of 
cold water. In the morning, heat the kettle 
of beans until it boils and then turn the 
burner heat very low and let the beans sim- 
mer for two to three hours, until the beans 
are tender. Drain and save the cooking water. 
Chop the onion slices very finely and place 
the drained beans and the chopped onions 
in alternate layers in a 2-quart casserole or 
a bean pot. 

In a measuring cup, combine the molasses, 
salt, pepper, and mustard. Pour this mixture 
over the beans and onions. Add just enough 
of the cooking water, which you saved, to 
cover the beans. Cover the pot and bake at 
300° for six hours. If the beans seem dry 
while they’re cooking, add a little boiling 
water. 


to guess who he is. If the black cat fails in 
four tries, the person pointed at in the fifth 
circling will be black cat. 
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On Halloween Night 


BY SANDRA PEIRSOL (6 years) 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Witches on broomsticks ride up high; 
Goblins fly about in the sky. 

Pumpkins sit in front of each house, 
And a big black cat chases a mouse. 


Fall 


BY JOYCE E. KRAEMER (11 years) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Fall is here. 

The leaves are brown; 

They fall from every tree. 

The birds still sing, 

And the dogs still bark, 

And the children still play in the park. 


| Wonder 


BY DEBORAH LYNAM (10 years) 
Red Oak, lowa 


I wonder what I’d do 


If Columbus had not sailed the ocean blue. 


I wonder where I’d be— 

In Austria or in Germany? 

If the wind his sail had not unfurled, 
Would I be alittle Dutch girl? 

Or would someone else have sailed the sea, 
And would I still be me? 
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America 


BY BRUCE S. FREUND (11 years) 
New York, N.Y. 


There’re the shores of the great Mississippi 
And Niagara’s tumult and roar, 

But the main attraction to the land 

Is my mistress by the shore. 


Standing there so bold and brave, 
Her arm upheld in grace, 

An inspirational guide post 

To usher in any race. 


And then there are the wooded trails 
In all their autumn glow— 

The trees an array of splendor, 

And the river a glistening flow. 


The quiet cool lakes, the snow capped peaks 
Are truly a part of me, 

For America is a land of charm 

From sea to shining sea. 


A Funny Story 


BY LARRY SMITH (7 years) 
Cardington, Ohio 


Once a clown came to my home. He was 
very big, and he had a teeny-tiny car. It was 
as little as my desk at school, and he got 
into it. I do not know how he got into the 
car. 
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Halloween Leaves 


BY LINDA MARIE HICKLE (9 years) BY WENDY AMOS (9 years) 
Lancaster, Ohio Montreal, Que., Canada 


The time for ghosts and goblins is here, The leaves are falling to the ground, 
But I will face them without fear. Sliding and slipping without a sound. 

For when they say, “Boo,” at me, The snow will fall, and the wind will blow; 
I'll just ask them in for tea. But the leaves will be buried under the snow. 


My Dog Pepper 


Little Red Fire Engine 


BY RANDY LEE MILLER (10 years) BY LINDA PRATHER (10 YEARS) 
Clayton, Wis. East St. Louis, Ill. 


My dog and I play The little red fie engine comes clanging 


All through the day. down the street, 
I try to teach him tricks; And if you aren't careful, it will knock you 
He runs and gets sticks. off your feet. 
I try to teach him to talk, It has a bell that rings so very loud and 
But he would rather just walk. clear; 
He is always my friend, I wonder if the fire just happens to be near. 
True to the end. I rush to my window to see what I can see, 
But there upon the street is a big surprise 
Parents to me. 
BY LINDA KINCANNON (12 years) Both the engine and the driver are so very 
Dayton, Tenn. small— 
Just a little toy and our little neighbor, 
Parents are wonderful! Paul. 


Parents are very true. 
Parents always help you 


To decide what to do. Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: Your own 
i stories and poems. Please do not copy. 
Good Night, Sweet Baby When to send it: At least four months before 
BY CAROLE MARIE WYLIE (9 YEARS) the number it is to be used in. If your poem 


or story is for February, send it now. 
How to ot a it: Write plainly. Give your 
f name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
Good night, Sweet baby; a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
I grant you your sleep. is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

our life and tiny form Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
In my love I keep. Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Transcona, Man., Canada 


rae . Who can have his work published: Any reader 
Waking or sl “Tr 28) under thirteen years of age who has not had 
I keep you in sight. his work published on these pages within a 
Dear little baby, year. 
: , We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
Good night, good night. olieiians. 
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HAIR — PIN TO HEAD 


AT BRIM 


NEWSPAPERS 


Maxz the body of this witch from one of 
the long paper bags that protect your clothes 
when they are returned by the cleaner. With 
a black crayon, draw the arms and the hands 
on the front of the bag. Cut one slit cross- 
wise just above the hands and one just be- 
low them. Insert a broom handle under the 
hands. Make the head from a paper bag 
that is about the size of your head. Stuff it 
full of crushed newspaper and paint the 
eyes, nose, and mouth on the front, holding 
the opening toward the bottom, Insert the 


MAKE A BROOM-SIZE WITCH 


BY LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


broom handle into the bag and tie tightly 
with string. Make the hair from a strip of 
black paper or from wrapping paper and 
pin it to the head. For the crown of the 
witch’s hat cut out a triangular piece from 
a circle of paper (see illus.). Paste one edge 
over the other to make the cone shape of 
the crown. A circle of paper with a smaller 
circle to fit the crown cut out of the center 
will form the brim. Paint the face and hands 
orange. Tie a bow of orange crepe paper 
around the neck. Stand the witch against a 
wall for decoration. 


BROOMSTICK MARCH 


BY MARION ULLMARK 


has’: a good way to start any Halloween 
party. Have your guests choose partners and 
form a double line. You must have an un- 
even number of players. The extra person 
marches with the witch. To make the witch, 
borrow Mother’s broom. Draw a witch’s face 
on a brown paper bag. Pull the bag over the 
broom and tie it on securely. Put a slow 
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march on your record player. Have the 
marchers start parading around the room. 
When you stop the music, each person must 
gtab a new partner. Of course, the witch’s 
partner will drop her quickly and grab an- 
other partner. The person left over must 
pick up the witch and march with her. Play 
as long as your guests are having fun. This 
is a real icebreaker. Even the shyest boy or 
girl will enter into the spirit of the party 
after a few whirls at the broomstick march! 
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You CAN make a curly skeleton out of 
black or white construction paper. But if you 
would like for your skeleton to rattle, make 
him from thin aluminum such as the pans 
that frozen pies come in. 

If you use construction paper, you can put 
the skeleton together with paste or cello- 
phane tape; but if you use the aluminum, be 
sure to use cellophane tape. 

Cut three circles about five inches across 
for his body and legs. Cut three circles about 
four inches across for his arms and head, 
leaving a little tab on one for his neck. For 
the arms and legs, cut the circles round and 
round (Fig. 1). Fasten the pieces together 
and add eyes and mouth (Fig. 2). Make a 
hole through the top of the head and put 
a piece of thread through the hole. 

Hang your skeleton from the ceiling or 
doorway where he will dance in the air. 
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CURLY SKELETON 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


SHAKING GHOST 


BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


O MAKE a shaking ghost, wrap a 12-inch 
pipe cleaner around a pencil and then re- 
move the pencil. Stick one end of the pipe 
cleaner in a base made of modeling clay 
(Fig. 1). 

On one side of a folded White paper nap- 
kin just below the center draw eyes, nose, 
and mouth (Fig. 2). Open the napkin and 
stick a small ball of cotton inside for the 
head, Rest the head on top of the pipe 
cleaner and tie a piece of white thread 
around the neck, 

Trim off the bottom of the napkin so it 
will not touch the table, and your ghost will 
shiver and shake whenever a breeze hits it. 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


| HE STAMP that we illustrate this month 
pictures one of the most interesting and un- 
usual rock formations to be found in the 
West. It is the famous Devil’s Tower, lo- 
cated in northeastern Wyoming, about 
twenty-seven miles west of Sundance. 

The tower, a solid formation of a kind of 
very hard granite called phonolite porphyry, 
is sometimes called nature’s skyscraper. It 
rises to a height of 1,280 feet above the 
Belle Fourche River and is about a thou- 
sand feet in diameter at the base. On clear 
days it can be seen for distances of over fifty 
miles. 

The Indians named the tower ‘Mateo 
Tepee,” meaning “Grizzly Bear Lodge.” 
There are several legends about its origin. 
The most popular one is told by the Kiowa 
Indians. 

The Kiowas say that their tribe once 
camped along a stream which flowed through 
a region where there were many bears. One 
day seven little girls were playing at a dis- 
tance from the village and were chased by 
some bears. The girls ran toward the village, 
and just as the bears were about to catch 
them, the girls jumped on a rock about three 
feet high. One of them prayed to the rock, 
“Rock, take pity on us. Rock, save us.” 

The rock heard the prayer and began to 
push itself upwards, lifting the girls higher 
and higher, out of reach of the bears. When 
the bears jumped, trying to reach the girls, 
their claws made deep scratches in the rock, 
but the rock was so hard that the bears 
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broke their claws and tumbled to the ground. 
The rock continued to lift the girls up to the 
sky while the bears jumped at them. The 
girls can still be seen in the sky, seven little 
stars in a group (the Pleiades). The marks 
of the bears’ claws may be seen on the steep 
sides of the tower. 

When a party of surveyors went through 
the Black Hills region in 1875, the Indians 
told them that the huge rock was called the 
“Bad God’s Tower.” Ever since then, it has 
been called the “Devil’s Tower.” 

In September 1906, under authority grant- 
ed to him by the Congress, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt proclaimed the Devil's 
Tower our first national monument. There 
are now eighty-six national monuments, 
which are “historical landmarks, historic and 
prehistoric structures, and other objects of 
historic or scientific interest that are upon 
lands owned or controlled by the United 
States.” 

The Devil’s Tower stamp was issued in 
September 1956, to commemoraie the fiftieth 
anniversary of this first national monument. 
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I’m Arthur, the editorial mouse who lives in the WEE 


WISDOM office. I hope you remember me. 


I’ve been taking a little vacation, but so many of you 
have been writing to me I decided I'd better get back on 


the job again. 


I’ve just been browsing—or perhaps I should say nib- 
bling—my way through the stories Editor Jane Palmer has 
scheduled for the November WEE WISDOM, and, believe 


me, you will like them all. 


“Home for Thanksgiving,” by Jane Lyon, tells about a 
boy in an orphanage who has a big problem and tries to solve it by running away. 
“Tamal and the Colorado School,” by Anobel Armour, is the story of a burro. Once 
called the handsomest burro in all Mexico, Tamal has a hard time getting used to 


Colorado. 


“The Mouth-Organ Mystery,” by Lawrent Lee, is another exciting adventure of some 


of the members of the Spartan Club. 


And there are lots more wonderful stories, pictures, poems, and things to do—all 
in the November WEE WISDOM. Watch for it, and remember, WEE WISDOM is the 
perfect gift for a friend who has a birthday in November. Subscriptions are just $2 a 


year. 
So long for now. See you next month! 


“Wee Wisdom 
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PUMPKIN RACE 


BY MARION ULLMARK 


H ERE’S a lively game for your Halloween 
party. Divide your guests up into two teams. 
Have each team line up behind a starting 
line. At the other end of the room place a 
chair. Give the first person on each team a 
very small pumpkin and a short stick. He 
must roll the pumpkin with the stick down 
to the chair, around it, and back to the start- 
ing line. Then the second player takes over, 
and so on until all the players on one team 
have finished. If your playroom is small, all 
the better. The closer the players are to- 


gether, the bigger the scramble and the mer- 
rier the mix-ups! Award a prize to each 
member of the winning team. An apple 
makes a fine prize at a Halloween party. 


Answers to Puzzles 


W hat W ord? 
Needle. 


Halloween 
1. Owl. 2. Brooms. 3. Pumpkin. 4. Ghost. 


Three-Way Three-Letter Words 


1. Rat. Tar. Art. 2. Den. Ned. End. 3. Tea. Ate. 


Eat. 4. Pat. Tap. Apt. 
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TEEN-ACERS ARE SPECIAL 
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Teen-agers have special needs and desires all their 
own, and they need a special magazine that is designed 
just for them. You is that magazine. Many teen-agers 
call it the “teen-ager’s best friend,” and the name fits 
because, like a best friend, You can help you with your 
own special problems without being dull or preachy 
about it. 

You can help you improve your classwork, change 
your appearance, and make new friends. One girl 
writes: “I started receiving You when WEE WISDOM 
began to seem a little young for me. I enjoy the stories 
that deal with different problems that arise in high- 
school days. I like the articles, too, about different 
well-known people, and how they made their lives 
successful through faith in God. I expect to be renew- 
ing my subscription for many years to come.” 

And another teen-ager says: “I have been reading 
You since last December. It was given to me as a 
present. I would like you to know that it has helped 
mie a great deal in my schoolwork, my social life, and 
as an individual. It has taught me things about myself 
that I had never realized.” 

The October You is a “Special New Friends Issue.” 
It includes: 
“The Challenge,” an exciting Halloween story by 
Wayne C. Lee 
“How Poised Are You?” an article by Duane 
Valentry about Ann Sothern, Doris Day, Roy 
Rogers, and other famous persons 
“Are You Life-Size?” an unusual self-help article by 
James A. Decker, 
and many other outstanding stories, articles, poems, 
pictures, and special feature departments. 

Make You magazine a friend of yours by sending 
for a subscription today, and asking that it begin with 
October’s “Special New Friends Issue.” You is priced 
at only $1 a year. 


YOU 
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